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PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION— 


GI JOE’S REACTIONS 


THE TOPIC: 
tion? 

Tue PLAcE: Army University Study Center, Florence, 
Italy, occupying the extensive brick and marble build- 
ings erected in 1938 by the late but unlamented Mr. 
Benito Mussolini as training quarters for the Fascist Air 
Force. 

Toe TIME: September 1, 1945—two weeks after VJ- 
Day and four months after VE-Day. 

THE OccASION: A town-meeting discussion, patterned 
m the American Town Meeting of the Air, as part of the 
(hiversity Study Center’s general orientation program. 

Tue AUDIENCE: More than 2,000 GI’s, representing the 
300,000 American troops in Italy, students at the Univer- 
sity Study Center—Negro-Americans, Japanese-Americans, 
‘mmissioned officers, non-coms, privates, nurses, WACS, 


" 
i, 


Should America adopt peacetime conscrip- 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Each speaker on this topic, so impor- 
fant to our country upon our return to it, will have ten 
mnutes for his presentation. We will then have questions 
from the audience. 


AFFIRMATIVE STATEMENT 


Captain H. E. K.: Fellow civilians—at heart! 
last January, twelve college presidents opposed any 
‘ecision on the question before us for discussion to- 
ay while the war was in progress. Wait, they said, 
until the war is over and our foreign policy has been 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
U. S. ARMY UNIVERSITY STUDY CENTER, 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


determined for the future. That future has now ar- 
rived! The time for decision has come. 

The United States has committed itself to a policy 
of internationalism. It is committed to a world- 
wide program of action. The use of armed force is 
necessary to preserve the peace of the world. The 
economie sanctions of the old League of Nations did 
not work. Neither will military sanctions work unless 
they are supported by an adequate armed force. 

A system of universal conscription is fair and 
just. It is also necessary, even though no one likes it 
or wants it any more than do we who are meeting 
here today. 

We must look forward to the occupation of con- 
quered countries for five, ten, or perhaps even fifteen 
years. Those of us who are sweating it out here 
now should be replaced by others. [Applause.] A 
continuous stream of trained reserves will be neces- 
sary. How many of you would re-enlist for a term 
of three years? Hands up, please, if you would! 
[Pause. Not a single one of 2,000 hands raised. 
Much laughter.] Just exactly what I thought! My 
own hand is down too! You see then that the only 
way to secure the men necessary for our armies of 
occupation is by conscription. 

It has been suggested that those at home who have 
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not been disillusioned about Army life and the condi- 
tions of overseas service would enlist voluntarily. I 
doubt it. And when five million of us get home from 
overseas service and spread the gospel, volunteer en- 
listments will go down, not up! [Applause]. 

It is said, however, that the new atomic bomb has 
changed everything. Why will an army be needed 
any more? Is it not outmoded by this new type of 
superdestructive bomb? They said the same thing 
about poison gas—and about the airplane. But the 
invention of the atomic bomb does not mean the end 
of the world—nor the end of the infantry! [Ap- 
plause. | 

NEGATIVE STATEMENT 


Captain D. E. F.: Undoubtedly we shall continue 
to need an army for many years, but there are many 
objections to raising it by conscription. 

To begin with, I should like to inquire who is going 
to do the training. I once took a course in psychology 
and learned that the age of eighteen is just about the 
most plastic age for youth. Do you want to turn 
the U.S.A. into a continuous concentration camp for 
one year of each boy’s life? Do you want all these 
boys to have the sort of training you had? Is this 
the best development of American ideals that we can 
plan for the future? 

The plan, too, begins to smell of the dole. It is 
a convenient way to take a million young men a year 
off the labor market. Probably the government 
should see that every man has an opportunity for 
a job, as now proposed by Congress, but this is hardly 
the best way to guarantee it. 

General Eisenhower has given three reasons for 
favoring conscription. Let us consider them in turn. 

First, he mentions the advantage of physical tough- 
But this cannot all be accomplished in a 
single year. It should begin much earlier than age 
eighteen. Furthermore, when the year of intensive 
training is over, the physical losses can come quickly. 
A diet of three-per-cent beer will soon cause this 
presumed advantage to vanish! [Applause.] 

Next, he mentions the advantages of military drill. 
I’ll admit technical training is important in prepar- 
ing for possible wars, but what is the advantage in 
learning close-order drill? [Applause.] It does not 
take long to learn “squads right” and “squads left” 
and there is little of permanent military or educa- 
tional value in it when learned. Most of the training 
received in one year of military drill will be forgotten 
within the following three years. The time will thus 
be wasted. We do need continuous scientific and 
technical training and research carried on by small 
groups of specialists, but we do not need a large and 
miscellaneous conscript Army. We ean fill in with 
men when required if we have the latest technical 


ening. 
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developments. We could learn that much from Ger. 
many. 

And third, we are told that conscription would 
give American youth a “point of view.” [Prolonge 
laughter.] I see you recognize the “point of yicy” 
that we have been given in the Army. We don’t care 
to have this point of view continued for al] young 
men in civil life. Instead, we want to see developed 
a variety of points of view. In a democracy ye 
want individualism, not uniformity of viewpoint, 

I propose, then, that instead of a large army, thy 
result of conscription, we try first at any rate th 
voluntary system. Raise the pay of the enlisted ya 
to $150 a month and provide other attractive featyy 
and we will have all the volunteers necessary to mip. 
tain a small Army. And a small Army will be suf. 
cient to do its part in policing the world. 

Finally, I am opposed to the gradual moveme 
toward a stronger centralized government that seeys 
to be developing. We have seen the results of this 
tendency in terms of Naziism in Germany an 
Fascism here in Italy. I fear that peacetime compu. 
sory military training is likely to be another move 
toward a powerful centralized government. Ther. 
fore, I am strongly against it. [Applause.] 


QUESTIONS 


THE CHAIRMAN: We are now ready for questions 
from the floor. Please rise and, when recognized, 
state your question and the name of the speaker to 
whom it is addressed. I will repeat the question » 
that all can hear it. Questions, please. 

A flood of questions, until time expired. Severi 
men on their feet at the same time, seeking recogu- 


tion. Some of the questions and answers follow: 


Q. Is not conscription necessary to supply oceupatii 
forces? 

A. The present Army and those still to be inducted 
under the present Selective Service Act should be sul 
cient. Most of the need for occupation forces should 
over in five years. 

Q. Is conscription democratic? 

A. The Army is not democratic—we’ll all agree 
that! But conscription is fair because it distributes th 
responsibility equally to all. 

Q. Would not economie sanctions be more effectire 
now than they were under the League of Nations, a 
therefore sufficient? 

A. Undoubtedly they would be more effective this tim 
but we cannot rely upon them alone. And in any © 
we have already committed ourselves as a nation to mili 
tary sanctions through the proposed United Natia 


Charter which has been approved by Congress. We ms 


be ready to do our part to make that Charter work. 
Q. What would happen to officer material under 
scription ? 
A. The more officers the better. They could be tran 
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in something equivalent to the Officer Candidate Schools 
of this war. Probably it would be best to have officer 
training stressed in the colleges and the universities. 

Q. Of what real educational value is one year of mili- 
ary training ? 

A. Oh, some, anyway! ([Laughter.] But the impor- 
tance of conscription cannot really be measured from 
sis angle. We should consider the value to the nation 
»; a whole, not to the individual man. There is much 
educational value, however, in overseas service. I am 
sure that each of you has an appreciation of what life 
-, the United States really means that you would not 
ave had if you had not seen foreign service. I do not 
mean the life alone of night clubs and automobiles and 
I mean a much deeper appreciation of what 
[Prolonged ap- 


movies. 
he U.S.A. really means to each of us. 
lause. | 

Q. If the pay scale should be raised, would not the 
jluntary method be sufficient? Wouldn’t it make Army 
service sufficiently attractive? 

4, No matter what the Army offered, I can’t conceive 
f anything that would make Army life attractive to me! 
(Wild applause. ] 

Q. If one year is likely to wreck the ideals of young 
men who may go into the Army, what is going to happen 
to us, most of whom have already been in the Army for 
four years? 

A, ] think when most of us get home we will be far 
more cynical than when we entered the Army. It will 
be the cynicism so well portrayed by our cartoonist, Maul- 
din, in his cartoons of Joe and Willie. 

Q. If we are to continue occupation of foreign coun- 
tries, which have been conquered, should not others share 
the burden? 

A. The need for occupational forces should decline 
apidly. Use those now in the Army who have not been 
verseas for two or three years as we have. Then use 
a well-paid volunteer Army. 

Q. If and when occupation is completed, would not a 
arge standing Army create distrust on the part of our 
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WHERE IS THE SOCIAL SCIENCES’ 
ATOMIC BOMB?’ 


SCIENCE did it. 

The physical scientists won the war. It was the 
tiomie bomb and radar, coming out of the unknown, 
which provided the margin of advantage needed for 
Netory. The physical scientists—the chemists, the 
physicists, the metallurgists—succeeded in harnessing 
the forces of nature; and they stopped the war. 

It is now up to the social scientists to win the peace. 
Unless social seientists harness the forces of mankind, 
the ending of World War II will prove to be just 
tnother armistice. 


1This article was written on the evening of V-J Day, 
August 14, 1945, 
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A. I do not think so. The active Army at any one 
time would not be large enough to create much distrust. 

Q. Would not a modified form of the CCC serve the 
same purpose as conscription—and do it better? 

A. No, The CCC was primarily the result of economic 
conditions. It only took men who were unemployed. It 
was an emergency organization created to relieve emer- 
gency conditions. Conscription should apply to all on a 
fair and equal basis, not simply to those who may be 
unable to secure remunerative employment. 

Q@. Can we not use the atomic bomb as a ‘‘blackjack’’ 
on other nations? Will it not make a standing Army 
unnecessary ? 

A. For a few years, perhaps, yes. But we are not the 
only smart people in the world! Other nations will soon 
have all of the knowledge that we have about the atomic 
bomb—and then we shall need an Army as much as ever. 


In the midst of the question period a question was 
asked which characterized the American Army as a 
“Fascist army.” It was met by boos and groans and 
was promptly ruled out of order by the chairman 
because of “the questionable assumption of the lan- 
guage in which it is stated,” although he offered to 
consider it if it were rephrased. It was not re- 
phrased, but after the session was over, a lieutenant 
colonel asked permission to comment upon it briefly. 
He said: 


Twenty-seven years ago I went into the Army at the 
time of the first World War. Ever since that time I have 
held a commission in the reserves. It was a voluntary 
matter, not Fascist. Everyone of you who wears chev- 
rons on his arms, and I note that most of you do, repre- 
sents a certain amount of authority that has been dele- 
gated to you by the representatives of your government. 
It is not Fascist but American as long as such authority 
comes to you and to others of different ranks from the 
delegated representatives of our democracy. American- 
ism is not Fascism! Democracy is not tyranny! [Pro- 
longed applause. } 


By 
JOHN S. PERKINS 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT AND PRO- 


FESSOR OF MANAGEMENT, BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

Government people, political economists, sociolo- 
gists, educators, tradesmen—all must now intelli- 
gently make use of the peace that has been won for 
them. They must develop a co-ordinated force that 
will make the world a busy, happy, and free place 
in which to live. 

This foree—this harnessing of man’s actions—is 
the social scientist’s “atomic bomb.” This is the goal 
that men must now strive for, with no less singleness 
of purpose than that of the physical scientists who 
achieved their goal. 

Can the social scientists produce their atomic 
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bomb? Can they so cope with the nature of man 
and of man’s institutions that the world will never 
again go to war? 

Past efforts of the social scientists do not lend 
much encouragement to their potential success, but, 
then, the physical scientists never had fully demon- 
strated their ability before either. 

It is time for the social scientists to take a cue 
from the physical scientists. Only by the same kind 
of demonstrated, concerted all-out effort where past 
procedures are thrown by the board can the social 
scientists produce their atomic bomb. 

The miracle of the atomic bomb was not so much 
the bomb itself, but the way in which it was achieved. 
The basic idea of the atomic bomb had long existed. 
Scientists the world over—both Axis and Allied— 
knew that such a bomb was theoretically possible. 
In fact, they knew just about what it would consist 
of and how it would work. The miracle lay in the 
mobilization of scientific resources and the ideas of 
men all over the world who, recognizing the extreme 
importance of the problem, set out to solve it, and did 
solve it. 

The top scientists of many countries were com- 
mandeered—not only their ideas, but their very 
selves; many of these men and women were actually 
moved to the place where they could best contribute 
to the program. 

The project had administrators who could compre- 
hend the whole problem, who could keep all the com- 
plicated scientific “assembly lines” moving in the right 
direction and at the right pace. 

These scientists were able to define their goal in 
terms of its many components, even though the prob- 
lem by comparison was as complex and tremendous 
as the most far-reaching political or economic ques- 
tion. 

The physical scientists have indeed won great re- 
spect, not only for themselves personally but for the 
entire profession. They have taken their places in 
the innermost councils of government where their 
They have seen to it 
The program 


word is sought and respected. 
that their role will be a continuing one. 
for postwar scientific research recommended by the 
Office of Scientifie Research and Development is a 
masterpiece of practical, political planning. 

Not of little importance was the way in which the 
physical scientists prepared the presentation of their 
story to the world. They employed a skill that won 
sincere plaudits from even the most cynical of top- 
notch press agents. 

All in all, the physical scientists have capitalized 
on their “big story.” They have come through with 
flying colors, and have deservedly won the praise 
which a still incredulous world is pouring out to 
them. 
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tort 

Now it is the social scientists’ turn. They tu 
rise to the comprehension of their responsibilitie, 

The political scientists, the government men, th M 
men of trade must now see to it that the world o ; pial 
back to peaceful work. Man’s behavior and that ‘ a 
his institutions must now be harnessed just as 4, a 
behavior of atoms has been harnessed. This jg the - 
result the social scientists must produce. This ; y 
their atomic bomb. Can they come through? ~ 

The problem of harnessing the forces of man and 
his institutions is not more complicated than was the 
problem of harnessing the very source of the physic 
energy of the universe. The problem of Insuring con. 
petent civic officials in this country can be solyaj 
just as finally and definitely as the problem of sy, 
thesizing Uranium 235 in usable and controllal 
quantities. 

There is no mystery about the goal to be achieye 
All governments and all peoples know that this qu 
be a world of vigorous action, but a world of peac 
one world. The goal has been stated time and ting 
again. There is no use stating it further. The ting 
has come to get about the business of achieving it. 

The miracle will be in the mobilization of the socig 
forces in the world. A social “OSRD” is needed 
The top minds of the world must be commandeered 
to expend their efforts toward the development ¢ 
this new kind of atomic bomb. 

The social scientists must produce administrators 
who can see the problem as a whole in all of it 
aspects. In the past, members of the various branche 
of the social sciences have merely gone on their inde 
pendent way, without combining their efforts wil 
others to meet an over-all problem. The enttre his 
tory of man’s search for a controlling limit over li 
own actions—still leaving individual freedom—tus 
been marked by violent fits and starts, too much regu 
lation here, not enough there, wide gaps in mally 
areas, general public antipathy and mistrust, violet 
action and reaction. . 

The social scientists must acquire respect in thé 
halls of government and in the minds of the peopl 
respect which has been missing to a notable extell 
in the past. It has been missing because these “s¢lel 
tists” have sought recognition by talk rather than by 
results, and because they too often have undertakel 
tasks that were foreign to their real missions. 

We have seen how skillful handling of the presé 
tation of results makes for wide and more efiecti'é 
acceptance and recognition. The social scietll 
might well take a lesson from this and avoid tt 
confusing, ill-considered, and harmful squabbles thi 
have often characterized the introduction of ideas & 
programs in the past. 

The social scientists must develop their own ap 
war program of “endless frontiers,” including ™ 
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J-important one of making up the wartime deficit 


, personnel. The physical scientists know exactly 


hat they must do in this respect—how many trained 
en are needed to carry on a particular program. 

he social scientists, by and large, have not even 
ought of the problem. 

Yes, science won the war. Under the compelling 
hecessity of sparing the world from destruction, they 
pushed progress forward by several generations and 
iseovered the very key to the lock holding back the 


Events 
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force which could destroy the world. But they suc- 
ceeded in harnessing this force and channeling it into 
a very timely and effective use. 

All of this will be of little avail unless the men 
of the social sciences carry out their responsibilities 
equally well. They must harness the complex and 
powerful aspirations, actions, and attitudes of men 
and channel them into the ways of peace. 

This is their Manhattan District Project. 
their success now rests the fate of all mankind. 


Upon 





JAMES EARL RUSSELL, 1864-1945 

Tue death of James Earl Russell on November 4 
(reported in ScHOOL AND Society, November 10) 
erminated a eareer that was not only replete with 
worthy achievements, but, for the advancement of 

jucation, uniquely fruitful. Forty-eight years ago, 
in 1897, Dr. Russell was appointed dean of Teachers 
College, which, in the following year, was affiliated 
with Columbia University. The affiliation still left the 

lege under the control of its own board of trustees, 
ud it was faced with the necessity of meeting its 
expenses from its own revenues. 

The present writer has more than once referred in 
these columns to the fact that the potential signifi- 
ence of the professional education of teachers has 
never caught the imagination of the American people. 
As compared with tax-supported institutions of the 


SOcLa 
eded 
eced 


eered 


nche 
inde 
willl e grade, both the early state normal schools and 
tate teachers colleges into which they developed 
were and still are most penuriously supported from 
the public purse. As an independent professional 
school, Teachers College has faced from the outset an 
amalogous handicap. It has had to depend for its sus- 
tenance almost entirely on student fees, supplemented 
by pupil fees in the elementary and secondary schools 
which it has operated as professional “laboratories,” 
aid supplemented in recent decades by some tem- 
porary foundation grants for special purposes. 
lt was in thé face of this handicap that, under the 
year administration of Dean Russell, the college 
rw from a small private normal school into the 
argest and most influential institution of its kind in 
the world. For more than a third of a century, it has 
enrolled between three and five thousand graduate stu- 
tents during the regular year, and in the summer ses- 
‘ons often twice as many. Although private benefac- 
ions have provided in large part for buildings and 
‘uipment, there was for a long time essentially no 
venue from productive endowment, and while today, 
‘cording to press reports at the time of Dr. Russell’s 
teath, the endowment funds amount to $3,000,000, 


this is by no means a generous sum for so large and 
influential an institution. 

It was the genius of Dean Russell to recognize, 
forty-eight years ago, both the need for and the 
potentialities of advanced education for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators in the elementary and 
secondary schools. With clear executive insight he 
recognized, too, that the attractiveness and effective- 
ness of advanced education would be wholly depend- 
ent upon the quality of the men and women whom he 
could attract to his faculty. Among his very early ap- 
pointments were not only highly competent students of 
education as such—among others, Frank M. MeMurry, 
Edward L. Thorndike, and Paul Monroe—but, in the 
subject-matter fields, a notable group of men who 
combined broad and accurate scholarship with a keen 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, the teaching of their 


respective subjects in the lower schools—for example, 
Franklin T. Baker in English, Maurice A. Bigelow 
in the biological sciences, Henry Johnson in history, 
Gonzales Lodge in the classics, and David Eugene 


Smith in mathematics. 

From the outset, too, Dean Russell was keenly 
sensitive to the needs of the various fields that his 
institution served. The preparation of teachers in 
the practical arts, which was the original purpose of 
the college, was expanded in scope, improved in qual- 
ity, and advanced in standards. The field of kinder- 
garten education was ably developed under the di- 
rection of Patty Smith Hill. 
for teachers of the fine arts was provided under the 
direction of Charles H. Farnsworth, in music, and 
under the direction of Arthur Dow, himself an artist 
of distinction, in the graphic arts. An entirely new 
venture—the training of leaders in nursing education 
—grew up and flourished under the leadership of 
Mary Adelaide Nutting. 

Beginning in the early years, the college has become 


Competent preparation 


increasingly a Mecea for students of education from 
all parts of the world, and the significance of this 
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phase of its service led in the early 1920’s to the 
establishment of the International Institute. 

Through the years, too, the facilities for research 
were developed and improved, and the published doc- 
toral dissertations sponsored by members of the staff 
now number almost a thousand and represent every 
field of educational investigation—and 
some that are not as yet fully recognized. 

Dean Russell was, indeed, a man of vision. He was, 
as well, both resourceful and courageous. Finally, but 
by no means least in importance, he was modest and 
unassuming almost to a fault. Constantly he kept 
himself in the background, emphasizing, whenever he 
spoke or wrote, not his own achievements, but what 
the college, through its staff and through its graduates, 
was accomplishing for the advancement of education 
in the United States and throughout the world.— 
W. C. B. 


recognized 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS URGE THAT 
SCIENCE STUDENTS BE DEFERRED 
FROM THE DRAFT 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN has been urged to reinstate a 
system of deferments for college science students on 
a national quota basis similar to a program abandoned 
in 1944. The appeal was made in a letter signed by 
QO. C. Carmichael, chancellor, Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville, Tenn.); Harry Woodburn Chase, chan- 
cellor, New York University; Carter Davidson, pres- 
ident, Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.); Edmund E. 
Day, president, Cornell University; Charles Seymour, 
president, Yale University; Robert G. Sproul, pres- 
ident, University of California; the Reverend Edward 
V. Stanford, O.S.B., rector, College 
(Washington, D. C.); and Raymond Walters, pres- 
ident, University of Cincinnati. 

The letter, made public, November 4, by Chancellor 
Chase, reads in part as follows: 


Augustinian 


... Alone of all the Allied Nations, the United States 
adopted the policy of drafting from the universities all 
able-bodied men regardless of the occupation for which 
they were training. 
was discontinued in June, 1944, and unless provision is 
made immediately for the deferment of premedical stu- 
dents, medical-school entering students in 1946 will be 
approximately one half or less of normal. Predental stu- 
dents are in an even more serious situation, and, as a 
matter of fact, the present freshmen classes in dentistry 
In osteopathy 
and in pharmacy, the facts are similar. In engineering, 
the total enrollment for the country in 1944-45 was only 


In medicine, preprofessional training 


this fall are less than one third of normal. 


one fifth of normal, and in classes above the freshman 
In spite of the critical 
demand of continued and intensive research in physics 
and chemistry, the number of doctor’s degrees awarded 
in physics in 1945 was only 20 per cent of those given 
in June, 1942, and in chemistry the situation is similar. 


year only one tenth of normal. 
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In other fields such as agriculture, biology, Seology, ani 
psychology, the numbers are smaller, but the facts ar 
equally critical. 

What we face is nothing short of an alarming dearth 
of talent-in-training in those fields upon which the Amer. 
ican people are most dependent for their public health, 
their industrial advancement, and their scientific resegre), 
It must be remembered that it is now almost a whole Col. 
lege generation since the flow of young scientific ang pro- 
fessional personnel began to be impeded. Each semester 
that the situation is allowed to continue, the dislocatiogs 
become worse, and the more damage will be done to oy 
enduring peacetime programs in these essential fields 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that it will be pos 
sible to correct the shortages in these areas through tly 
enrollment of discharged veterans. Many of those why 
are eligible for such courses have lost too much time ty 
complete the long years of preparation necessary. With 
very many of these men their interest is obviously 
shortening as much as possible the time between their 
return and the time of going to work in productive joty, 

But even that proportion who come back to college 
are not yet returning in sufficient numbers to make pos: 
sible the rapid expansion of students-in-training in thes 
areas which is essential if the United States is not t 
compete at a material disadvantage with the other Allied 
Nations. Such effects, it must be remembered, are cum 
lative and only appear in their full effect after several 
years have passed. Unless immediate action is taken, we 
run the risk of jeopardizing our own peacetime future. 

The numbers thus to be reserved can be stabilized by 
the establishment of a national quota, with allocation to 
various institutions based on proportion of their normal 
peacetime students-in-training in the areas in ques 
of 


THE WOMAN’S FOUNDATION, INC., ISSUES 
AN IMPORTANT REPORT 


THE Woman’s Foundation, Ine., recently published 
“The Road to Community Reorganization,” a 32-page 
report of its Committee on Reorganization of Cou- 
munity Services. Recognizing that “four years 0 
war have placed increased and serious pressure 0 
the American family,” that enlarged and improved 
committee services will be needed both by returning 
veterans and their families and by dislocated wa 
workers, and that the needs of children and yout! 
“demand attention which is not presently provided 1 
many communities and states,” the committee makes 
several important recommendations, among which the 
following are especially significant : 


The organization for every community of co-ordinating 
bodies of representative citizens designed to study, an 
lyze, strengthen, and extend community services in edu 
cation, health, recreation, and welfare as needed... : 

The recruiting and selection of both volunteer and pr 
fessional personnel, properly, efficiently, and humanely © 
administer community services. 

Improved financing of community services in co-op 
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ation with state and Federal agencies, both public and 
paivate. et a 

The organization [in each state] of a state council 
or interdepartmental committee designed to co-ordinate 
and, when feasible, integrate the functions of education, 
health, recreation, and welfare. 

The extension and substantial improvement of educa- 
tion, health, reereation, and welfare functions. . . . 

The establishment of an inclusive Federal Department 
of Education, Health, Recreation, Welfare, and Social 
Insurance, headed by a secretary with cabinet rank, and 
three assistant secretaries of Education, Health, and Wel- 
fare. « 

The acceptance by such a department, under the author- 
ity of the President and the Congress, of responsibility for 
program planning in the several functions noted above, 
in co-operation with national, state, and local agencies, 
both public and private; for standard setting in co-oper- 
ation with the appropriate state agencies, public and pri- 
yate; for furnishing consultative services to states and 
localities; for furnishing financial aid to states and locali- 
ties (through the states) and for research as needed... . 

The recognition of such a department as the spearhead 
for the nation in the vigorous promotion of the general 
well-being of all the people in accordance with the man- 
date of the Constitution. 


The committee under tne joint chairmanship of 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington (D. C.), and 
Leonard W. Mayo, dean, School of Applied Science, 
Western Reserve University, includes the following 
persons: Mrs. Winthrop W. Aldrich, vice-chairman, 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, New York City; 
Joseph P. Anderson, executive secretary, American 
Association of Social Workers; Frank Bane, execu- 
tive director, the Council of State Governments; Paul 
Y. Betters, exeeutive director, the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors; Ralph H. Blanchard, executive 
director, Community Chests and Councils, Ine.; Brad- 
ley Buell, executive editor, Survey Associates, Ince.; 
Eveline M. Burns, formerly of National Planning 
Association; Louis I. Dublin, assistant to the chair- 
man, American Red Cross; Catherine M. Dunn, New 
York School of Social Work; Martin P. Durkin, gen- 
eral president, United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United States and 
Canada; J. W. Edgar, superintendent of schools, 
(range (Tex.); E. Franklin Frazier, head, depart- 
ment of sociology, Howard University; Leslie Gran- 
ger, executive secretary, National Urban League; 
Marion Hathway, professor of public welfare, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; H. J. Heinz, II, president, 
Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh; Sidney 
Hollander, president, Maryland Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany; Arthur K. Loomis, professor of education and 
director, School of Education, University of Denver; 
Leo Perlis, national director, National CIO War Re- 
lief Committee; Ellen C. Potter, director of medicine, 
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State Department of Institutions and Agencies, Tren- 
ton (N. J.); Howard I. Russell, director, American 
Public Welfare Association; Anthony W. Smith, as- 
sistant director, Industrial Union Councils, CIO; Roy 
Sorenson, National Council, YMCA; W. L. Watt, 
international representative, AFL; C. E. A. Winslow, 
department of public health, Yale University School 
of Medicine. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from the 
Woman’s Foundation, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. 

In sending this report to ScHooL AND Society, 
James M. Wood, president of the foundation, states 
that the organization as such takes no official posi- 
tion regarding the recommendations “but functions to 
bring the findings of this authoritative group to inter- 
ested parties.” 


THE CHILD-LABOR PROBLEM AS 
AFFECTED BY THE WAR 

WARTIME experience with child labor has brought 
widespread recognition of the fact that problems in- 
volving the employment and the education of young 
people are inseparable, according to the annual re- 
port of the National Child Labor Committee for the 
year ending September 30, 1945, issued, November 7, 
by Gertrude Folks Zimand, general secretary. Sig- 
nificant statements from the report are the following: 


The extent of child employment and school leaving dur- 
ing the war made it clear . . . that child-labor groups 
and school groups have a joint concern in standards of 
education and employment. In the future they must work 
together on the problems with which they are mutually 
concerned, such as the ages and conditions under which 
children are permitted to leave school for work; the ex- 
tent to which school children engage in employment out- 
side of school hours; their preparation for and introduc- 
tion into employment; the place of supervised work ex- 
perience in the school curriculum; provision for financial 
assistance to enable young people to continue in school; 
and the educational content of the additional years of 
schooling which result from raising child-labor and com- 
pulsory-school-attendance ages. 

The child-labor program for the postwar years must 
therefore be two-edged: 

First, it must continue to focus on child-labor sore 
spots—and efforts must be pushed to secure laws, law 
enforcement, and public sentiment that will outlaw for- 
ever the employment of children under conditions detri- 
mental to their health, education, and welfare. 

Second, it must turn its attention to the one child in 
six who does not enter high school, the 50 per cent who 
enter high school but do not graduate, and the unknown 
number who are college ‘‘material’’ but never get to 
college. We must find out why these boys and girls 
stop going to school. If it is owing to financial diffi- 
culties, this can be remedied. If it is owing to lack of 
interest in school, this, too, can be remedied. A country 
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which has developed its industrial production and its sci- 
entific research to almost incredible heights surely has 
both the financial resources and the vision to create an 
educational system that will meet the varied needs of its 
many millions of children and young people. To a democ- 
racy, the development of such an educational system is as 
important as production of weapons with which to defend 
i) ar 

Upward revision of child-labor and compulsory-edu- 
cation laws are basic to increased educational preparation 
of our young people. The real child-labor ‘‘breakdown’’ 
of the war years—and the extent to which there was a 
return to child-labor conditions which had not existed for 
decades cannot be minimized—was the result, not of 
legislative action lowering standards, but of the inade- 
quacy of existing state laws and the widespread viola- 
tion of these laws. . 


TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGES BROADEN 
THE CULTURAL SIDE OF THEIR 
CURRICULA 


A HESITANCY to reduce the more technical require- 
ments for a degree in engineering has been respon- 
sible for a postponement of action to equip students, 
through the humanities, with “a better understanding 
of the world they live in.” Of late, however, partly 
because of the broader horizons of cultural knowledge 
and awareness demanded by a postwar era “imposing 
are de- 
of their 
include 
courses that are entirely “outside the fields of science 


wider responsibilities,” engineering colleges 
parting from the narrow traditional training 


students and revamping their curricula to 


and technology.” 

City College (New York) initiated such courses two 
years ago, and Maximilian G. Walten, administrator 
of the humanities sequence, now declares that they 
have been justified by the interest they have aroused 
in cultural pursuits. 
audio-visual aids, so successfully employed by the 


He recommends the use of the 
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Armed Forces, and a careful selection of teaching HMBhe nev 
personnel, to the end that students may be instructed sick, N 
by those who are in sympathy with their technics) - De 
goals and, at the same time, are enthusiastic jn th sol stati 
presentation of the humanities. The courses jnizo. ; 
duce the student to “a small number of the world’s rae 
greatest writers and the works of great painter pith th 
sculptors, architects, and musicians.” par yea 
At the Ohio State University’s College of Enginegy. phere 
ing, the regular four-year schedules for a degree hay. Ma 
been changed to five-year curricula beginning yith pe °” 
this fall quarter. At the end of the third year, high [saac 
academic standing will enable a student to carry “; Miessor 0 
special program which, if pursued successfully, yi] Hf Penn 
lead to a master’s degree as well as the bachelor’s at His dean, 
the end of the five years.” Others will receive only PAvL 






the bachelor’s degree. But all students will have the 
advantage of the humanities in addition to the tech- 
nical training. Charles E. MacQuigg, dean of the 
college, says that many in the engineering field have 
recognized the advisability of this change for more 
than a quarter-century and that the present work of 
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the engineering student, broadened and enriched by Hi.) | 
the humanities, is the result of the thinking and the HMM. rer | 
advice of alumni and of industry. Densint 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.) r- 7 


ports that approximately 17 per cent of its entire 
curriculum is now devoted to humanities courses, 
thereby reducing the time given to specialization and 


} 
bid Z00) 


William 





enlarging students’ “comprehension of all the roots of Je” 
engineering.” This drastic change will apply to every ME  ' 
semester of the four-year course. pe 10. 
The evident trend toward cultural values in tech- (LAUT 
nological fields is so significant that many other‘insti- verly ac 
tutions are bound to follow the lead of those that have he Uni 


already launched the humanities program. It is a Hj 
happy augury in an age that ealls for breadth of LC. 
vision as well as highly specialized knowledge. 
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Appointments, Elections, president, University of Tampa (Fla.). Dr. Nance, BiB sistant 

Resignations, Retirements who was a soldier in the first World War and 4 rofesso 
Tue ReveREND WILLIAM CHARLES GIANERA, 8.J., chaplain in the second, announces that the college Jersey 

dean of the faculties, University of Santa Clara has just completed successfully “a campaign for $5"; BiBhenistr 
(Calif.), has succeeded the Reverend Charles J. 000 for property improvement and new equipment. ™ 

Walsh, S.J., in the presidency. Father Walsh has Fifty-two thousand dollars in cash was raised in ad- ee 

been named president, University of San Franciseo. dition to $7,000 in equipment and donated services.” ae : 

The Reverend James King, 8.J., principal, St. Igna- The institution will soon launch a campaign tor 4 Fork ¢: 

tius High School (San Francisco), has been named  million-dollar-endowment fund. Becicne 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, and director of Caprarn Joun J. Toomey, former assistant director esity, 
admissions, apparently to sueceed Father Gianera. of public relations, the Catholic University of America “ 

Tue Reverenp E. C. Nance, a veteran of World (Washington, D. C.), and a veteran of the African 0 


War I and World War II, was recently appointed 





; : A eer 
and Italian campaigns, has been appointed director ° 


hooga, S 
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ye newly established Kilmer College (New Bruns- 
rick, N. J.). The eollege has been organized by the 
Var Department for the instruction of Army person- 
i stationed at Camp Kilmer. 


pei 
Forrest H. KirKPATRICK, who has been associated 
sith the Radio Corporation of America during the 
var years, has returned to Bethany (W. Va.) College, 
Lise he is dean of students and professor of edu- 
tion. He will continue to serve RCA from time to 


ime on school and college relations. 


Isaac Starr, Milton Bixler Hartzell research pro- 
essor of therapeuties, School of Medicine, University 
pf Pennsylvania, succeeded William Pepper, retired, 
ss dean, November 6. 


Paut BRoSMAN, dean, College of Law, Tulane Uni- 
asity, has returned after more than three years’ 
evice with the judiciary branch of the Army Air 
‘rps. John M. Dawson, who returned to the United 
tates in September after a two-and-one-half-year 
our of duty in the Aleutian Islands, has been ap- 
winted acting assistant librarian, Howard-Tilton Me- 
wrial Library, and Frank W. Macdonald, visiting 
eeurer in the College of Engineering, has been named 
psociate professor of civil engineering. 


(Lay Lye, head of the department of entomology 
ud zoology, Mississippi State College, has succeeded 
William Flowers Hand, dean, School of Science, whose 
etirement to partial service as vice-president of the 
lege was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, Novem- 


per LU, 


(LAUDE K. PurFER, professor of economies, for- 
uerly acting dean, School of Business Administration, 
ie University of Buffalo, has been appointed dean 
[ administration. 


J. C. WARNER, professor of chemistry and head of 
le department, College of Engineering and Science, 
imegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), has 
bee appointed to the deanship; Douglas F. Miner, 
\estinghouse professor of engineering, in charge of 
ie Carnegie- Westinghouse co-operative plan, to the 
‘sistant directorship; and Claude R. Schwob, former 
tolessor of physical chemistry, St. Peter’s College 
Jesey City, N. J.), to an assistant professorship of 
hemistry, 


Eevest L. Stespins, professor of epidemiology, 
vumbia University, who was on leave of absence 


44-45) to serve as commissioner of health for New 
ok City, has been appointed director, School of 


Higiene and Publie Health, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


rors ty. 


Raw ° . 
‘AYMOND B, SEyMouR was inaugurated director, 


trial Research Institute, University of Chatta- 
Mooga, September 20. 
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Epwarp V. O’Rovurkg, professor of petroleum engi- 
neering, the Ohio State University, has been appointed 
director of the new Edwy R. Brown School of Petro- 
leum, Marietta (Ohio) College. Professor O’Rourke 
will assume his new duties early in January. 

GILBERT L. HOLE, a captain in the Marines eligible 
for discharge, November 17, will become director of 
admissions, December 1, College of Wooster (Ohio), 
succeeding the Reverend Ralph A. Young, who has 
been appointed dean of men and instructor in religion. 
John D. McKee, director of alumni relations, has been 
named director of public relations. 

PHYLLIS KENNEDY, who was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, October 13, as having been appointed 
assistant dean of women, University of Arkansas, is 
“oraduate assistant to a head resident in one of the 
small dormitories,” according to a letter from Hazel 
F. MacCready, dean of women. The source upon 
which the item in this journal was based was in error. 
Karen Louise Carlson is assistant dean of women, as 
reported in these columns, September 29. 

CAPTAIN KENNETH Kari LOEMKER, former asso- 
ciate professor of psychology and dean of men, Mar- 
shall College (Huntington 1, W. Va.), who has been 
in service with the Army since October, 1942, has 
returned to the college as professor of psychology 
and head of the department. Lieutenant Commander 
Albert Graham Moseley, Jr., who entered the Navy 
in July, 1942, has returned as associate professor of 
chemistry. 

Ricuarp F. BEHRENDT, director, Institute of Social 
and Economie Research, Inter-American University 
(Panama), has been appointed associate professor of 
international affairs, Colgate University (Hamilton, 
N. Y.). Paul Ramsey, assistant professor of religious 
thought, Princeton University, is serving as visiting 
professor of philosophy and religion during Novem- 
ber. The following members of the staff have re- 
turned from leaves of absence of one or more terms: 
Clifford Elwood Gates, professor of the German lan- 
guage and literature; George Joachim Mundt, assist- 
ant professor of German; James Melbourne Shortliffe, 
professor of economics; and William Conrad Kessler, 
assistant professor of economics. 


VicENTE T. MenpozA, of Mexico City, an authority 
on Latin-American music, has been appointed by the 
U. S. Department of State musician-in-residence for 
Dr. 
Mendoza is giving a course in Latin-American folk 


four months at the University of New Mexico. 


musie. 


Evpon F. Scourten, industrial-relations manager, 
U. S. Rubber Company, sueceeded Cyril W. Wool- 
cock, November 1, as assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Rochester (N. Y.). 


Dr. Wool- 
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cock has accepted the assistant superintendency of 
schools, Royal Oak (Mich.). 


HELEN Huvs, former educational-service officer in 
charge of off-duty educational programs for the 
WAVES in Washington (D. C.), has been appointed 
assistant professor of education, Wayne University 
(Detroit). 


Max Winco has been appointed assistant professor 
of education and principal of the University Ele- 
mentary School, University of Michigan. As prin- 
cipal, he sueceeds Myrtle Firestone, resigned; Helen 
Bradshaw (junior nursery work) replaces Lois E. 
Giles, who has accepted a post at the University of 
Hawaii; Elizabeth Alden (senior nursery work) suc- 
ceeds Helen Williams, who has gone to the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (Stillwater) ; 
and Gloria Dangl (kindergarten) replaces Harriet 
Wilmer, who has gone to Northern Michigan College 
of Education (Marquette). In the University High 
School, Geraldine Ferring has succeeded C. Irene 
Hayner as librarian; Miss Hayner’s appointment as 
assistant professor of library science, University of 
Minnesota, was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 18. Also in the high school, John Fisher 
(science) has replaced George Stuteville, who is 
teaching in the publie schools of Dearborn; Eugene 


Irish (science) succeeds Edgar Martin; Dorothy 
Oswalt (teaching fellow in mathematics) succeeds 


David Davis, who has accepted a post with the Mich- 
igan Children’s Institute; and Bertha Carry and 
Betty Densmore (French) replace Cordelia Hays, 
resigned. 


Doris Marte MonaGHAN has been appointed dem- 
onstration teacher of the first grade, Campus School, 
the Ohio State University. 


ArtHur L. Rautman, former psychologist and 
supervisor of special education in the public schools 
of Sioux City (Iowa), has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology and education, Carleton Col- 
lege (Northfield, Minn.). 


JoHN Hupert LiverMAN has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of music, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute (Auburn). 


MARGARET PHILLIPS RANDOLPH was recently ap- 
pointed assistant professor of home economics, Iowa 
State Teachers College (Cedar Falls). 


MARYBELLE Pryor became assistant professor of 
clothing, Tillotson College (Austin, Tex.), at the be- 
ginning of the fall semester. 


Tora M. Larsen was recently appointed assistant 
professor of secretarial science, Union College (Bar- 
bourville, Ky.). 
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GrorGe K. Moruan, whose appointment as deay af 
men, Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, was Te 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, March 11, 1944, hag 
been appointed teacher of English, Arizona State 
Teachers College (Tempe). 


in the p 
(1900-1 
n6), Te 
upervi 
Kchool ; 
of the | 


chool ; 


Nina A. Neuson has been appointed teacher of 
English, Bacone (Okla.) College. 
psy chole 


Recent Deaths and ps) 


FRANK X. SPIECKER, assistant professor of (e.fmmVilage; 
man, Northwestern University, died in the 240th (jey.immon Ment 
eral Hospital, Garehes (France), October 12, accopj.imm(since 1 
ing to word received recently in this country, Dy Harri 
Spiecker, who was fifty-four years old at the time of mid pro! 
his death, had served the university from 1934 willy yemb 


last September, when he left for service with the WaMpiine | 























Department. (Mount 

Ropney BeecHER Harvey, professor of plant physi. Vheator 
ology and head of the section, University of Minne EUGEN 
sota, succumbed to a heart attack, November 4, at thellMoad of 
age of fifty-five years. Dr. Harvey had served thMp,). die 
university as assistant professor of plant physiologyiMex year: 
(1920-23), associate professor and head of the degiprofesso 
partment (1923-29), associate professor of plauifiMnond (1 
physiology, botany, and horticulture, and head of theaBureau o 
section, Experiment Station (1929-30), and professorfiMhead of | 
and head of the section of plant physiology in thefessor (s 
university (since 1931). — 

THE REVEREND ELWooD GARDNER TEWKSBURY, foro North 


mer national secretary of the China Sunday Scho0lfiiMprofesso: 


Union (Shanghai), died in Philadelphia, November } uiversit: 
at the age of eighty years. Dr. Tewksbury, who wasiMspeech, | 
one of the first 100 missionary volunteers of the Stug#High Sc 
dent Volunteer Movement of Northfield (Mass.), wenM@burz), ar 
to China in 1890 and became professor of physicijiifreader of 


and chemistry and vice-president, North China Unioag{{heatre 


College (now a part of Yenching University, Pep 


OsMoNn 
ing). In 1900, during the siege of Peking in the ee 
Boxer rebellion, he was made chairman of the gene. 4),, 
committee of the college; in 1903, he established a, wee 
“Chinese Chautauqua.” He returned to the Unite Vellesley 


States in 1906 and was made secretary of the Lay 
men’s Missionary Movement in New York and served 
for a time as Thomson lecturer on missions at Hart 
ford Theological Seminary. In 1910, he returned ‘ 
China and was appointed to the national secretary 


prolessor 


1) and 


Wi 
bs supery 


ship, a post that he held until he was interned 1! : ae 
concentration camp in Shanghai. He had only * ee e 
cently been released and returned to this country. . orty ; 

nneipa 


Mary VaANnvxeM, psychologist of Lake Mohawk (N Behools ir 


J.) and former supervisor of social workers, Nem tessor of 
York State Selective Service Boards, died of a commen Tlin 
nary thrombosis, November 5, at the age of suit buperinte 
four years. Dr. Vanuxem had served as 4 teache (1930-32) 
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: the public schools of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
(1900-14), assistant in educational psychology (1915- 
hg), Teachers College, Columbia University; associate 
upervisor (1916-18), Newark (N. J.) State Normal 
Kchool; assistant psychologist (1918-20) and head 
{ the department (1920-21), Philadelphia Normal 
Kchool; consulting psychologist (1920-21), resident 
psychologist (1921-22), and assistant superintendent 
bnd psychologist (1922-42), Laurelton (Pa.) State 

‘laze; field secretary, New York State Committee 
on Mental Hygiene and supervisor of social workers 
(since 1942). 

HarrigET GERTRUDE BLAINE, former dean of women 
knd professor of Latin, Wheaton (IIl.) College, died, 
‘ovember 5, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. 
Blaine had taught at the Frances Shimer School 
(Mount Carroll, Ill.) before joining the staff of 
Wheaton College in 1902. She was retired in 1936. 


EuceENE Cook BINGHAM, professor of chemistry and 
ead of the department, Lafayette College (Easton, 
Pa.), died, November 6. Dr. Bingham, who was sixty- 
ix years old at the time of his death, had served as 
wofessor of chemistry (1906-15), University of Rich- 
mond (Va.); assistant physicist (1915-16), U. S. 
Bureau of Standards; and professor of chemistry and 
head of the department (1916-39) and research pro- 
fessor (since 1939), Lafayette College. 


JuLIET BARKER SARETT, former member of the staff 
oi Northwestern University and wife of Lewis Sarett, 
professor of argumentation and persuasion of the 
iuiversity, died, November 7. Mrs. Sarett had taught 
speech, English, and dramaties in the Elgin (IIl.) 
High School, Kansas State Teachers College (Pitts- 
burg), and the university. She was well known as a 
reader of plays and was connected with the Goodman 
Theatre in Chicago. 


UsMoND THOMAS Ropert, professor of French lan- 
wage and literature, Smith College, died, November 
8, at the age of sixty-seven years. Professor Robert 
lad served an associate professorship (1915-18), 
Vellesley College, and at Smith College as associate 
Prolessor of French language and literature (1918- 


el) and in the professorship (since 1921). 


Wittiam Warp ANKENBRAND, whose appointment 
48 supervising principal of schools in Ridgewood (N. 
J.) was reported in ScHoon anv Society, May 19, 
Succumbed to a heart attack, November 8, at the age 
‘lorty-seven years. Dr. Ankenbrand had served as 
ftnapal of high schools and superintendent of 
Echools in Ohio and West Virginia (1920-25); pro- 
tesor of edueation and psychology (1925-27), East- 
fm Illinois State Teachers College (Charleston) ; 
iperintendent of schools (1927-30), Charleston; 
00-32), Athens (Ohio); (1932-33), Rocky River 
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(Ohio); (1933-35), Mansfield (Ohio); (1935-37), 
Rockford (Ill.); and (1937-45), Yonkers (N. Y.). 
He assumed the supervisorship in Ridgewood in Sep- 
tember. 


ELLEN WORCESTER Farrar, co-founder (1889) with 
Euphemia Creighton of Dwight School (Englewood, 
N. J.), died, November 8, at the age of ninety-two 
years. Miss Farrar, who had taught in Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, and Rye (N. Y.) before her service to 
Dwight School, retired in 1920. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES FREMONT SITTERLY, re- 
tired professor of Biblical literature and English 
Bible, Drew Theological Seminary (Madison, N. J.), 
died, November 8. Dr. Sitterly, who was eighty-four 
years old at the time of his death, had served pastor- 
ates of the Methodist Episcopal church (1886-90) 
before going to the seminary (1892) as adjunct pro- 
fessor of Greek and professor of English Bible. In 
1895, he was named professor of Biblical literature 
and English Bible, a post that he held until his retire- 
ment (1935). 


Ernst THELIN, professor of psychology and di- 
rector of the psychology laboratory, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, died, November 9, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Dr. Thelin had served as assistant professor 
of education (1922-23), West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege (Buckhannon); professor of education (1923- 
24), Hanover (Ind.) College; assistant professor of 
psychology (1926-27), University of Cincinnati; as- 
sociate professor of psychology (1927-28), Florida 
State College for Women (Tallahassee); and asso- 
ciate professor of psychology (1928-38), professor 
(since 1938), chairman of the department (since 
1931), and director of the laboratory (since 1928), 
Syracuse University. 


Frank LINLEY CRITCHLOW, who retired from the 
staff of the department of French, Princeton Univer- 
sity, in 1934, after thirty-three years of service, died, 
November 9, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
Critchlow served as an instructor in French (1896— 
97) in Princeton University and then taught for two 
years in the Pingry School (Elizabeth, N. J.). He 
returned to the university in 1902 and continued his 
service uninterruptedly until his retirement. 


Mrs. Osep Gray Witson, founder (1877), Con- 
cepcién (Chile) College for Girls, died, November 10, 
at the age of ninety-four years. 


Wittiam WIuuarpD FLINT, JR., master and holder 
of the Cochran chair in Greek, St. Paul’s School 
(Coneord, N. H.), died, November 11, at the age of 
fifty-three years. Dr. Flint had served the school 
since 1919 in the Cochran chair and as master and 
chairman of the department of classics. 
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WiLu1AM MATHER LEwIs, whose retirement as pres- 
ident, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, April 7, succumbed to a heart 
attack, November 11, 


mobile. 


while driving alone in his auto- 
Dr. Lewis, who was fifty-seven years old at 
the time of his death, retired in July. He had served 
as an instructor (1900-03), Illinois College (Jackson- 
ville), and (1903-06), Lake Forest (Ill.) College; 
headmaster (1906-13), Lake Forest Academy; di- 
rector (1919-21), 
chief (1921-2: 
of Commerce; president (1923-2 


savings division, U. S. Treasury; 
U. S. Chamber 
27), the George Wash- 
ington University (Washington, D. C.); and presi- 
dent (1927-45), Lafayette College. 


23), education service, 


Shorter Papers. 
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Other Items 

Puitie P. Wiener, professor of philosophy, City 
College (New York), has received a grant of $1,009 
from the American Philosophical Society to complete 
research on and the writing of a “History of Prag. 
matism in America.” 


THE journal, The Nervous Child, has been bought 
by its founder and editor-in-chief, Ernest Hams, 
from its previous owner, Grune and Stratton, Ine, 
New York City. The journal will be produced wd 
new publishing house, Child Care Publications, 3 
West 58th Street, New York 19. This house yjj 
start to issue another periodical during 1946, 1), 
Journal of Child Psychiatry, “devoted to unsolicitei 
contributions in the field of mental disease in children.” 


matic 


peop! 





A SUGGESTED PUBLIC JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
EDUCATION FOR THE GI 


In a letter to Walter Crosby Eells, January 7, 1944, 
the late President Roosevelt made the following state- 
ment :4 


My particular interest at present centers in the 
part that the junior college may play in providing suitable 
education for many of the returning soldiers and sailors. 
These men in many cases, terminal 
courses which combine technical or other vocational prepa- 


and women will wish, 


ration with courses which assure a basic understanding 
of the issues confronted by them as American and world 


citizens. 


In signing the GI Bill of Rights (Publie Law 346), 
June 22, 1944, the late President Roosevelt presented 
to American education one of the greatest challenges 
it has ever known. The problem that educational in- 
stitutions face in adjusting returning veterans to civil 
life is complex, both in numbers involved and in the 
The vet- 

He will 
not want to be segregated, but frequently will require 
special facilities and instruction. Since Publie Law 
aid for an 1l-month program, he gen- 
erally will not be content to waste long summer vaca- 


range of services which must be offered.? 
eran will be an adult, regardless of his years. 


346 provides 
tions. He will demand the opportunity to progress 
as rapidly as his powers will permit and will insist 
that his education be adapted to his needs. 

attainment of the 
armed personnel is the 10th grade, the average soldier 


Since the average educational 


will be inadequately prepared for university work 


1A letter released by Walter C. Eells, former executive 
secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges, 

2“*A Program for the Education of Returning Vet- 
erans,’’ Educational Policies Commission, January, 1945, 
pp- 5, 6. 
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and too mature for the high school. The junior ql. 
lege, with its program of terminal as well as univer. 
sity-preparatory education, is in a position to serve 


: veler 
the returning veteran most adequately. 


Free from 


the many traditions and handicaps of older institu. w 
tions, it lends itself to such extreme elasticity that - 
sequences of courses can be worked up, permitting the . 
returning serviceman virtually to write his own ticket. 4 83 
If he is not a high-school graduate and wishes evyer- probl 
tually to secure a degree, he should be able to enmll 7” 
in special accelerated courses aimed at making up the kp | 
deficiencies. At the same time, he could be enrulled — 
in the university-preparatory courses which would ul 
give him advanced standing upon his transfer‘to the sine 
university. they 
Many colleges are prepared to qualify retumed 7“ 
servicemen for admission even though they have not a 
graduated from high school. One of the recommel- ~ 
dations by the American Council on Education states: oe 
Any individual in the armed services, who demonstrates = 
by taking the General Education Development Examm- wm 
tions given by the United States Armed Forces Institute - 
that he has reached a level of competence in general edt laved 
cation corresponding to the satisfactory achievement 0 ‘ 
college students, should be considered for classification 1 Alt 
college indicated by his standing in the examination. - 
If the veteran had no intention of ever earning (i 
degree, he could enroll in the practical “bread-ant- Gen 
butter” vocational courses and concurrently take part tandi 
time work in general education. If he did not wish viet 
to devote two full years to terminal and general iam tis a, 
courses, he should be offered short vocational cours oral 
which can be completed in one year’s time or less. 46 
3 “Statement Relative to College Credit for Milit 8 ae 


Experience and for Experience in Civilian Activit 
Related to the War,’’ American Council on E ducation, 
1944, 
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To accommodate the veterans who will apply for 
admission at any time during the year, provision 
gjould be made for frequent periods of admission and 
wgistration. If duplication of military training is 
to be avoided within courses, special adjustments 
must be made; a student may be thoroughly familiar 
yith some parts of courses, yet have no knowledge of 
other parts of them.* 

In order to make these necessary adjustments, to 
gssist these men and women returning from war ser- 
yiee properly to orient themselves to the college, and 
to reduce the human waste that is the inevitable prod- 
yet of mass education, an adequate counseling service 
will have to be established. This program should not 
supersede the program for counsel and guidance al- 
ready in existence, but should provide general infor- 
mation, put the individual in touch with necessary 
people, and help him in any matter relating to the 
records of previous experience or to the rehabilitation 
grvices available through state and Federal agencies. 
Each institution should have at least one person on 
the counseling staff who specializes in problems of 
veterans. 

In war, the GI’s had an imperative, unambiguous 
purpose Which will be lacking in peace, Their wants 
and needs will now be more diversified, making this 
individual attention necessary. The guidance should 
be aimed at personal, vocational, and educational 
Some of the students will need part-time 
york in order to continue in school, some will need 
help in how to study, and others will want assistance 
in evaluating their various tests and experiences. 
Although many will be interested primarily in vo- 
cational work and will ask for accelerated courses, 
they should be advised to plan for the future by par- 
liipating in as mueh general education as possible. 
Many of the military-training programs have been 
it a highly specialized nature, and many secondary 
schools in preparing young men for military service 
have emphasized the specialized rather than the gen- 
eral elements of the eurriculum.® General education 
lor many students has, therefore, been seriously de- 


layer l ° 


1) 
problems. 





Although there is a difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of general education, the definition given by 
V0. . 

‘cGrath seems satisfactory : 


General edueation should give the individual an under- 
‘anding of the physical, social, and political world in 
which he lives, acquaint him with the cultural heritage of 
lis age, and cultivate in him those habits of reflection, 
norality, and aesthetic appreciation required to meet 


; ‘A Program for the Education of the Returning Vet- 
Tans, p. 29, 

. H. T. Morse, ‘‘The Education of War Workers and 
sturned Service Personnel,’’ 44th Yearbook, Society for 
“Study of Education, 1945, pp. 42, 43. 
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effectively the problems of everyday life, while achieving 
a satisfactory personal life. General education, then, 
should be concerned with the activities which men and 
women have in common as citizens, workers, members of 
a community and family group, and as individuals.¢ 


The exservice students should understand that this 
highly regarded general education is complementary 
to, and enhances the values of, specialized training 
in a terminal program. There should be no question 
of general education versus specialized or vocational 
training, but rather the proper balance and integra- 
tion of the various elements. 

James Madison Wood, president, Stephens College, 
speaking before the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, said: 


Let me repeat, general education is the heritage of 
every boy and girl in America. No student is to be 
denied access to those facts and laws which he should 
know for the intelligent solution of his problems as a 
human being.? 


There certainly is no question about the veteran’s 
being given an opportunity to secure the essential in- 
formation and idealism which will give him a solid 
judgment in meeting the social and economic problems 
he will have to face. 

One of fourteen questions asked by the American 
Council on Education of its members in a question- 
naire in August, 1943, was “What kinds of edueca- 
tional programs should be provided in civilian institu- 
tions for discharged personnel... ?” In replying 
the colleges recognized that various types should be 
offered, such as vocational, semiprofessional, profes- 
sional, general, liberal, and refresher courses. How- 
ever, they felt that institutions should limit their ser- 
vices to those types of programs for which they are 
especially qualified. They believed that the colleges 
should not enter into competition with trade and voea- 
tional schools.® 

This consensus of opinion points out that the junior 
college should not overextend itself by attempting to 
offer more services than it can adequately provide. 
Such practice would have a tendency to dilute the 
institution’s total program to such an extent that 
there would be little real strength anywhere. 

If necessary for practical working purposes, the 
general education and some of the vocational and 
preprofessional courses could be offered in the junior 
college, while the pure vocational courses requiring 
extensive machinery and physical equipment could be 
offered by means of a split program of two or three 

6 Earl J. McGrath, ‘‘General Education in the Postwar 
Period,’’ Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January, 1944, p. 74. 

7 James Madison Wood, Junior College Journal, May, 
1940, p. 516. 


8 American Council on Education, ‘‘ Higher Education 
and National Defense,’’ Bulletin No. 57, August 16, 1943. 
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days a week in some affiliated vocational or “trade” 
school. 

For the first time in American history, economic 
and social position will play a small part in the deter- 
mination of who shall go to college. 

The success of this veterans’ education program, in 
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all its aspects, may well determine much of the publ 
attitude toward education in the United State for 
generations to come.® 
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ELUCIDATING BROOME’S VIEWS ON MARKS 


Epwin C. BrooMg, superintendent emeritus, Phila- 
delphia public schools, in “Marks, Marks, Marks!” 
(ScHoou AND Society, August 4, 1945) has presented 
an argument against the use of symbols in educational 
evaluation which is couched in terms too general and 
abstract for the average reader. It does not suffice 
simply to assure us that marks are just so much 
meaningless rubbish cluttering up the fair halls of 
the mansion of education and to advocate that in 
their stead we should file duplicates of the letters 
which teachers have written to parents concerning 
the progress of their children. To make this new 
procedure specific, concrete, and convincing he should 
have furnished us the following typical examples: 
“Mary is doing as well as could be expected in her 
social processes”; “James has made remarkable de- 
velopment in self-initiative, but his imagination over- 
balances his accuracy of report”; “It has been a 
pleasure to follow little Peter’s steps in self-expres- 
sion and in social participation.” From these illus- 
trations some persons will observe immediately how 
much more meaningful modern evaluation is than 
in arithmetic, a 


, 


” 


old-fashioned marks such as a “B 
“D” in spelling, or a “C” in history. 

But even this method, as Dr. Broome sees so clearly 
but fails to emphasize, is still quite imperfect in 
realizing the ideals of all that is best in modern 
educational philosophy. For, after all, it would be 
so much more pregnant with meaning if the pupils 
were merely to rate each other or themselves. Such 
evaluations, it should be understood, must never in- 
volve invidious comparison of pupils’ performances 
and achievements but, instead, be stated in terms of 
whether and how fast they are progressing toward 
their ever onward-going goals. If this also should 
prove too trying for the development of their little 
personalities, it is suggested that they might write 
chatty little letters to Mother or Dad telling them 
how they like Miss Doeye Twitch, their ultra-forward- 
looking teacher, or relate that Gullible, the poor fish 
that lived in the school aquarium, has died and been 
interred in the school flower garden. It should be 
obvious to some persons that this will be much more 
helpful to parents because it will enable them to 
understand their children and to give them functional 
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guidance and probably a sense of security or beloy.fmm 0" 
ingness. M 


And then, too, we should never forget that mak; 
are Just symbols which encourage an unhealthy oy. 


petition, ‘“unwholesome rivalry,” “dishonesty,” sj SHA 


: polis : L 
“bitter feelings.” Even if we are unable to preva 
children from being different, we should never a 
them see that individual differences have any signi.” » 

nidical 


vance. Carrying this over into adult life we my 
avoid “unwholesome rivalry,” “dishonesty,” and “bit 
ter feelings” by substituting for the extrinsic motiyg. 
tion of salaries the intrinsic love of disinterestej 
service. If we cannot immediately do away with the 
unnatural and enormous gulf which separates teach. 
ers’ and superintendents’ salaries, we should at least 
be more skillful in preventing teachers from learning 
that such differences exist. 
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Kart C. Prarr 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION, 
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pducat 
PROFESSIONALIZED GENERAL Ht atte: 


EDUCATION - 
To THE EDITOR: 

I want to add my appreciation of your statements 
in ScHoot AND Society, September 1, with regard 
to the denaturing of the professional schools of edt- 
cation. Theoretically, I distinetly favor your reac 
tions. From the standpoint of a well-rounded, inte 
grated program for the specialized preparation of 
teachers in our schools, the teachers colleges, in ny 
opinion, are the right kind of institutions. Ther 
difficulties largely inhere in too little support, both 
personal and financial. The institution with whic 
I am now connected, the Medical College of Virginit, 
represents the same type of professional institution 
as the teachers college. The administration has ¢ol- 
ceived of the professional college as the ideal sort of 
institution for the preparation of doctors, dents's 
pharmacists, and nurses. In general, the feeling 8 
that a newly recognized kind of professionalized ge! 


ducat 
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eral education is superior to a less pointed and mere'y Fur 
general education. It seems to me that this pro @iiMtion a 
sionalized general education should really make “CHM spect 


tq; 
uae ” Wainy 
®‘* American Association of School Administrators, ee 


The School Administrator, NEA, May 18, 1944. 
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ydent contact all aspects of life with the result that 
» has an idealized perspective of his own place in 
munity, national, and international life. I prefer 
jmilar concept for the teachers colleges. 
To be sure, it is a much debated question at the 
resent time, but I think you are right. I am afraid 
e are going to miss a real opportunity if we turn 
wck to the old type of liberal-arts college. 
A. W. Hurp 

DirECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH AND SERVICE, 
MepICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, 

RICHMOND 19, VA. 


a} ¢ 
Cl0ng.- 





uf ALL THE LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE BE 
< LIBERALIZING OR NONDESCRIPT? 

Tue controversy that has been waged in SCHOOL 
yp Society over the status of schools of education 
niicates a confusion that apparently exists in the 
minds of some educators regarding the legitimate 
wetion of the liberal-arts college. This educational 
stitution has one sole function to perform, and that 
unction is to offer a broad general culture through 
he teaching of the liberal arts—in brief, its function 
sto liberalize. When it attempts to add to this fune- 
jon specialized training in any one of the professions, 
t must divert its resources and its energy from this 
ile legitimate funetion. Thus, the liberal-arts college 
sneither a liberalizing institution nor a professional 
cool; it is neither fish nor fowl. Through observa- 
jn the writer has reached the conclusion that no 
elucational institution can serve two masters. When 
it attempts to do so, it ceases to disseminate real edu- 
ution. One of the weaknesses of current collegiate 
ducation springs from the fact that too many col- 
eves are attempting to be both a liberal-arts college 
znd a professional school. 

It is the writer’s conviction that every teacher 
lould have a broad liberalizing education before em- 
barking upon the specialized training of his profes- 
sion. Thus, work in education should have the status 
{graduate work; and no part of that work should 
interfere with the laying of the broad general foun- 
lation. When work in education becomes a part of 
the undergraduate curriculum, the student must sac- 
nice a large part of that general education so badly 
leeded by every member of the teaching profession. 
It logieally follows that the school of education be- 
logs in the graduate group of the university, where 
tle student ean and should begin his work in edu- 
‘aon, together with his continuing of his teaching 
lajor, 







































‘Furthermore, training in education needs unifica- 
on and standardization. One would have little re- 
‘pect for the training in law or in medicine if that 
‘ning were as diversified as that found in so many 
‘partments of education. It is high time that edu- 
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cation be placed in a comparative status with that 
of other professions if it is to enjoy equal respect 
and if it is to challenge men and women with superior 
intellectual ability. 
J. LEONARD SHERMAN 
HARVARD SCHOOL, 
NortH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
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A Nation of Nations. 
399. Harper. 1945. $3.50. 


Well indexed, and based on seven years’ research, Mr. 
Adamic’s important book comes at a crucial period in 
American affairs. It challenges the idea that the United 
States is exclusively an “Anglo-Saxon” country and points 
out many dangerous fallacies concerning our culture. 


‘¢ Administrators Adult Education Handbook.’’ Michi- 
gan Adult Education Program Bulletin No, 334. Pp. 
15. Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Publie In- 


struction, Lansing, Mich. 1945. 
A statement of policies and guiding principles for adminis- 
trators of public-school adult-education programs. 


Radio Drama in Action. Pp. 
1945. 2.25 (text) ; 





ApDAMIC, LovIs. Illustrated. Pp. 


BARNOUW, ERIK (editor). 
ix+397. Farrar and Rinehart. 
$3.00 (trade). 

Twenty-five plays of a changing world. 
eS 


Building the Future for Children and Youth. U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau—Publication 
310. Pp. iv+59. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 1945. 15¢. 

Presents the “next steps’’ proposed by the National Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime. 
* 


Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education (in- 
cluding supplement, Biographical Service). Year XIX, 
Ist Quarter, 1945, No. 74. Pp. 40. Published by the 
Bureau, Geneva. 1945, 

* 

Directed Studies in World 
Ginn and Company. 1945. 


BRADLEY, JOHN HopaGpon. 
Geography. Pp. v+117. 
60¢. 

To be used in conjunction with World Geography by the 
same author. 
= 


Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials. Pp. 24. 
Consumer Education Study of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th St., NW, 
Washington 6, 1945. 

A discussion of aids to teaching as furnished by business 
institutions. 
2 

Crow, LESTER D., AND ALICE Crow. Our Teen-Age Boys 
and Girls. Pp. xi+366. McGraw-Hill. 1945. $3.00. 
Suggestions for parents, teachers, and youth leaders in 
treating the numerous problems in the adolescent struggle 
for adjustment. 

e 


DoyLE, HENRY GRATTAN (editor-in-chief). A Handbook 
on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Latin America, Pp. viiit+ 395. D. 
C. Heath and Company. 1945. $1.48. 

Prepared under the auspices of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese and the Office of 
Inter-American affairs. Dr. Doyle and a staff of editors 
and special contributors, leaders in the field, have prepared 
a most useful text. The book covers a variety of sugges- 


tions as to the availability of source material for teachers. 
Well indexed. 
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Pursuit of Understanding. 


DUNN, ESTHER CLOUDMAN. 
1945. $2.50. 


Pp. viii+ 229. Macmillan. 
A teacher’s personal account of “what getting an education 
means in this great American democracy. ... The auto- 
biography, in other words, of an American education.” 


a 

ETTINGER, Karu E. (editor). Editorial Section, ‘* Public 
telations Directory and Yearbook.’’ Vol. I. Pp. 
viii+165. Public Relations Directory and Yearbook, 
Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York 5. 1945. 

“Public Relations Directory and Yearbook’ includes—in 
addition to a list of more than 6,000 names of men and 
women doing public-relations work on a professional basis, 
a section on codes of ethics and standards, and a calendar 
of events—the editorial section which serves to introduce 
newcomers in the public-relations field. Subscription, in- 
cluding supplements, $15.00 a year. 

® 

FRENCH, JOHN S. Trends in Employment and Earnings 

for 19 Graduating Classes of a Teachers College. Pp. 
vi+103. Contributions to Education, No. 911. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1945. $1.85. 
The data presented in this volume set forth the experiences 
in employment and earnings of the members of 19 classes 
after graduation from a public teachers college between 
January, 1927, and June, 1936. 

‘*In 151 Michigan Communities.’’ First annual report 
of the Michigan Experimental Adult Education Pro- 
gram. Bulletin No. 3049. Pp. iv+25. Eugene B. 
Elliott, Superintendent of Publie Instruction, Lansing, 
Mich. 1945. 

J 

MURRAY, PHILIP, AND R. J. THOMAS. 
World War II, 1941-44. Pp. 75. 
Place, NW, Washington 6. 1944, 
This publication, received by SCHOOL AND SOcIETY early in 
November, is worthy of the consideration of all our readers. 

a 

NORTHRUP, HERBERT R. ‘‘ Will Negroes Get Jobs Now?’’ 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 110.) Pp. 30. Publie 
Affairs Committee, Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 1945. 10¢. 


Living Costs in 
CIO, 718 Jackson 


e 
Picture Stories from the Bible. Complete ‘‘Life of 
Christ’’ edition. Pp. 96. Educational Comics, Inc., 
225 Lafayette St., New York 12. 1945. 25¢. 
This book, in full color, as well as the one on history listed 
below, is based on the ‘“‘comic-strip’’ technique. There is 
also available a complete Old Testament edition at 50 cents. 
Profits from the sales of the Bible stories are distributed 
“to representatives of various religious organizations.” 
* 
Guidance Implications of Visits to 
Published privately. 


SEIBERT, EARL W. 
Business and Industry. Pp. 4 
1945. 10¢; 10 or more copies, 5¢. 

e 


Sones, W. W. D., AND KATHERINE HUTCHINSON. Teach- 
er’s Manual for the Use of Picture Stories from Ameri- 
can History. Mimeographed. Pp. 10. Educational 
Comics, Ine., 225 Lafayette St., New York 12. 1945. 
25¢. 

The manual accompanies the 56-page ‘“‘Picture Stories from 
American History’’—Part I, The Period of Discovery and 
Exploration. The price of this book, another comic-strip 
format, is 10 cents. Manuals are sent free to teachers 
who order quantities of the picture stories for use in their 
classrooms, 
® 
The Sterling Area. Pp. 7. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


3ritish Information Ser- 
New York 20. 1945. 


vices, 
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They Still Carry On!—Native Fascists: How to § 
Them and Stop Them. Pp. 24. National Federaty pot 
for Constitutional Liberties, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. 1945. 10¢. 


Includes full text of the War Department’s 
course in recognizing and stopping native Fascists tt 


United Kingdom Tariffs and Imperial Preference. 
1l. British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 1945. % 
a 
Yates, RayMonD E. Atom Smashers. Illustrated, p 
184.’ Didier, New York. 1945. $2.00. 4 


An account of the technique of freeing energy from 4, 
atom, told in understandable nontechnical language. ° 


4 
Corrections 


ARNE, Scrip. United Nations Primer. Pp. 156, Parra 
and Rinehart. 1945. $1.25 (trade), 95¢ (text), 


The listing in SCHOOL AND Socipry, October 20, failed to 
credit Farrar and Rinehart as the publisher. 


BLANK, Earu W. (edited by). How They Were Staged, 
Pp. 64. National Thespian Society, College Hill Stq. 
tion, Cincinnati 24. 1945. $1.60. 

_ price of this book, October 20, was given erroneously 
as 35¢. 
e 

GILETTE, A. S. Planning and Equipping the Educational 
Theatre. Pp. 30. National Thespian Society. 1945, 
60¢. 


No price for this book was given, October 20. 
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